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Hello Again! 


All of us on the NEWS hope that your summer 
was full of fun and discovery. But those haven't 
ended with the end of vacation. Your teachers have 
been busy all summer thinking of new ways to help 
you find out more about your world through books 
and classroom projects. We wish you lots of fun and 
discovery in school this year, too! 


Our Cover 


Autumn leaves bring you beauty in three stages. 
First is the brilliance on the trees. Then the light and 
graceful coming down of leaves through the soft air. 
And finally the fragrant piles of nature’s parchment 
on the ground to wade through and jump in. Dag- 
mar Wilson made our picture of autumn for you. 


50 Years of First Aid Service 


Red Cross first aiders all over the country have a 
lot to be proud of. Over 20% million Red Cross 
first aid certificates have been issued to Americans 
since 1910, when Red Cross first aid service began. 
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Certificate holders know how to help prevent acci- 
dents and give first aid to persons injured in aceidents. 


Why Leaves Change Color 


A chemical called chlorophyll makes leaves green 
in the summer. When a tree prepares for winter, 
however, it puts up a “dike” at the place where the 
leaf joins the twig, cutting off the sap that brings 
the minerals and water needed to make chlorophyll. 
The chlorophyll in the leaf then fades. But some 
chemicals are still in the leaf (they were there all 
the time but not visible because of the green chloro- 
phyll). Now, with the chlorophyll gone, the sun strikes 
the remaining chemicals and you see their colors. 


October Events 


Child Health Day, October 3. 
Fire Prevention Week, October 9-15. 
468th anniversary of Columbus’ discovery of the 
New World, October 12. 
United Nations Day, October 24. 
Maurice Flagg, Editor 
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HANG ON FOR DEAR LIFE ! 





By Alice Reel 
Oe Gives: up Me rate. . . He No one could cross the line until the signal, to 

When Pa announced that he was going to be given at noon on September 16, 1893. 
ride hard and fast until he sighted a piece of Soldiers patrolled the border, but Pa said 
land that suited him, Eben nodded eagerly. that many “Sooners” would manage to slip 
Then his father said something that didn’t across before the signal in spite of the soldiers. 
sound like him at all. Pa and Eben arrived four days before the 

“This is one time that I am going to look land rush and found a place in the second 
out for myself,” declared Mr. Larkins. “Once rank. By the time the signal gun was fired, 
we start across that strip, I am not going to there were more than a dozen ranks. 
stop to help anybody!” From the minute he arrived at the strip, 

Pa was so vehement in his declaration that Eben loved the suspense and excitement that 
he seemed to be trying to convince himself. filled the camp. As far as he could see, buck- 
He had always been the first one to help any- boards, wagons, coaches, and other vehicles 
body in trouble. were lined up. 

Eben and Pa were a part of an event called “I wish Ma and Jane were here with us,” 
“Running For The Strip.” The Cherokee said Eben. “I see lots of women and children.” 
Strip was an immense tract of land in Okla- “This is no place for them,” observed Pa. 
homa that the government had decided to “When we claim our quarter-section, we'll 
throw open to all who wished to settle on it. go back for your Ma and sister.” 


“When we start across that strip, 
| am not going to stop,” said Pa. 


















As he looked at the grim, determined faces 
of the men who were lined up at the strip, 
Eben knew that Pa was right. 

Eben made a friend a few hours after he ar- 
rived at the strip. Right from the first he liked 
Lute Jenkins, whose family was in a buck- 
board in the third rank. Mr. Jenkins, like Pa, 
had been a blacksmith in Kansas. 

The two boys spent most of their time to- 
gether. They wanted to wander down the 
ranks, but Pa wouldn’t let Eben out of his 
sight for long. “Folks don’t use much sense 
at a time like this,” he explained. “It’s every 
man for himself.” 

As they waited for the strip to open, the 
boys boasted about the land they expected 
their fathers to find. 

“My Pa is going to look for a creek and 
some fertile land,” said Eben. “We’re going to 
build a sod shanty at first.” 

“Who wants an old sod shanty?” scorned 
Lute. “We’re going to find us a place with 
trees and build a nice house right away. I'll 
bet you will settle where there are lots of 
rocks. Your horses look too old to travel far.” 

“You wait!” retorted Eben. “We’ll show 
you a cloud of dust.” 


Neither of them took the bragging serious- 
ly. It just helped to pass the time. 

Ma had packed lots of good food, so Eben 
and Pa fared better than many of the folks 
around them. They used their water sparing- 
ly. Pa said that he wasn’t about to spend his 
hard-earned money on the water vendors who 
wandered through the ranks. 

“Will everybody find a home in the strip?” 
asked Eben. 

“Probably not,” replied Pa. “That’s just 
why I’m going to look out for myself this time. 
This is a chance in a lifetime, and I’m going 
to take advantage of it.” 

As he listened to the other men, Eben 
learned that they felt the same way. Men 
from many different walks of life were here— 
farmers, storekeepers, carpenters, and lawyers. 
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Pa said that some of them had been across 
the strip before. They knew where they were 
going, but they weren’t telling anyone. 

The day of the land rush came almost too 
quickly for Eben. As he leaned against a wheel 
with Lute, he realized how much fun they 
had had the last few days. Now there would 
be nobody but the Larkins family and 160 
lonely acres! 

“T hope you get your sod shanty real soon,” 
said Lute. 

“I hope you get your trees,” said Eben. 

“Guess we won’t see each other again,” 
sighed Lute. 

“Guess not,” sighed Eben. 

As the deadline neared, Pa and Eben 
climbed up on the wagon seat and waited for 
the signal gun. There was sudden tension in 
the air. Women looked frightened and uncer- 
tain. Men sat forward and stared ahead. 

Then a shot pierced the clear air and the 
great rush started. 

“Hang on for dear life!” shouted Pa. 

Eben couldn’t have done anything else. Pa 
flew across that line as though his life depend- 
ed on it. He never let up as they drove deeper 
and deeper into the strip. Pa’s eyes were 
bright and snapping. He was loving this—and 
so was Eben! 


When Eben finally got a firm hold on the 
wagon seat, he looked around at the other 
folks who were making the run. They, too, 
bumped and lurched, jolted up inclines and 
down ravines. When it seemed as though Pa’s 
wagon would clash with another vehicle, Pa 
would avoid it by a split second. Even so, 
their many narrow escapes kept Eben gasping. 

Except for keeping his team out of every- 
one’s way, Pa appeared to take no notice of 
other folks. Evidently Pa meant what he said. 
He was concerned only with finding a likely 
looking place! 

Toward afternoon the vehicles began to 
thin out. So Pa just couldn’t help seeing a dis- 
couraged-looking man standing beside his 





delapidated wagon. Anyone could tell that 
the wagon had broken down, and the man 
didn’t know what to do. He needed a friend, 
and he needed one badly! But Pa went on! 

Eben grabbed his father’s arm. “Pa, you 
can’t pass him up,” he cried. “Let’s go back 
and see what’s the matter.” 

Pa shook his arm off. “I can’t stop now. 
We’re just beginning to get into good coun- 
try.” 

“Aw, Pa!” pleaded Eben. “That poor man. 
What’ll he do if no one helps him?” 

“The same as lots of others—he’ll get back 
somehow. He had no business making the 
run.” 

Eben said no more. What was there to say? 
Pa had become a grim, determined stranger, 
bent on carrying out his purpose. 

When Pa came to a sudden stop, Eben 
nearly lost his balance. His father was turning 
the team around. 

“Don’t know why I’m doing it,” he grum- 
bled. “We'll probably lose a good homestead.” 


Illustrated by James Ponter 





The iron tire had come loose from the wheel. 


But Eben knew why. It just wasn’t in his 
father to be hard and unfeeling for long! 

Although Pa, Eben knew, was disappointed, 
he showed no sign of it as he drew up along- 
side the other wagon. 


“What happened, friend?” he asked. 

The man explained that the dry atmos- 
phere had caused the iron tire to come lose 
from the rim of a wheel. 

“I’m Jed Jones, and I guess I’m a sorry 
sight,” he said. 

Pa went back to his wagon to get some 
tools. When he returned, he rolled up his 
sleeves and went to work. It took him half an 
hour to drive the tire back onto the rim and 
wedge it. 

“If you are lucky, the wagon will hold until 
you come to water,” he said finally. “The rim 
will absorb the moisture and swell enough 
to tighten up. A blacksmith can fix your tire 
later.” 

Scarcely waiting for the man to thank him, 
Pa started back to his wagon. But his shoul- 
ders sagged, and Eben knew that he felt there 
wasn’t much use in going on. It made Eben 
feel pretty guilty, because he had been the one 
to urge Pa to stop. 

They both turned when the man called 
to them. “Wait a minute,” he shouted. “I 
was a ranch hand on a cattle drive over this 
land. I know of a good place with water and 
grazing land not far from here. There’s 
enough land for both of us. If my wagon holds 
out, [Pll be glad to lead you in the right 
direction.” 

His wagon did hold out, and he guided Pa 
straight to a choice spot. 

Planting his flag on his claim, Pa looked 
at Eben and smiled. 

“Mr. Jones has a boy your age,” he said. 
“He and his Ma will be coming in a few 
weeks, so you'll have a friend.” 

Eben nodded happily. They would have 
water, fertile land, and good neighbors. 

“Things turned out fine, Pa,” he said. @ 
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REPAIR KIT FOR A DAY NURSERY 
. in Charlotte, North Carolina 

One has only to look around a little to find 
important things he can do for others. What 
Jeff Prather of the Mecklenburg County JRC 
elementary school council discovered when he 
looked around was that the Sunshine Day 
Nursery needed a first aid kit. Bumps and 
scratches just seem to happen when play is 
the order of the moment, and the day nur- 
sery had only a small stock of supplies on 
hand to help treat such mishaps. 

Jeff made a first aid kit for the nursery his 
personal project. He went about it methodi- 
cally. From the Red Cross he got the recom- 
mended specifications of a first aid kit and 
then made the kit. Then, with advice of the 
chapter’s first aid director, he stocked the kit 
with the supplies that experience has found 
most useful. As you see from the picture (op- 
posite page), Jeff presented his kit just in time 
to put it to good use. 


IN THE RING AGAINST . FIRES 
. . in Phoenix, Arizona 
That’s what the fighter on the right in 
Sally Hernandez’ poster is (see opposite 
page). And it’s where we all should be, not 
only during Fire Prevention Week, October 
9-15, but all year round. It’s easy. Just keep 
an eye peeled for fire hazards, and when you 
see one, try to get it removed. Start at home. 
Sally, by the way, attends the Sevenson 
School in Phoenix. She made her poster dur- 
ing a Fire Prevention Week campaign spon- 
sored by the Junior Red Cross and Safety 
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verywhere 


Service departments of the Maricopa County 
Red Cross Chapter. 


HALLOWEEN CARNIVAL FOR SERVICE 
. in St. Croix Falls, Wisconsin 

Last fall, the fifth grade of the St. Croix 
Falls School put on a Halloween carnival that 
was both fun and learning. Teacher Gertrude 
Nelson tells how: 

“We decided to give up our usual Hallo- 
ween party on the afternoon before Halloween 
and use that time to put on a carnival for 
grades one through four. Our first step was to 
obtain the permission of our school superin- 
tendent and our grade school supervisor. Then 
we divided our grade into various committees, 
to do the planning. 

“The games we selected were ring toss, 
weight guessing, fortune telling, spook house, 
and fish pond. We also decided to sell home- 
made candy, carameled apples, popcorn, and 
balloons. 

“Our room was a very busy place for the 
next two wecks. 

“In Language Arts we wrote out all the for- 
tunes, making sure that proper sentences were 
used and all spelling was correct. After proof- 
reading carefully, we wrote the fortunes on 
small cards and put them into envelopes we 
made. 

“In art class we decorated balloons and 
made attractive posters to place in the var- 
ious grade rooms. 

“In arithmetic class we worked out ways to 
help small children handle their money and 
ourselves to make change easily. 











“We also drew floor plans of our room to 
see how we could arrange our desks and the 
entertainment for the best use of the small 
space in our room. 

“Our carnival was a success from the start. 
Everyone cooperated in bringing the things 
we needed. On the day of the carnival, classes 
progressed as usual until the scheduled time, 
when fun and excitement took over. When we 
finally had time to count the money at the 
end of the day, we had taken in $22.60. 

“Our next project was to plan the spending 
of our funds. Two boys were selected to buy 
for a boy’s gift box and two girls to buy for a 
girl’s gift box. We also bought two sets of out- 
door Christmas lights for a county home. The 


balance of our money we sent to our Junior 
Red Cross chairman for our JRC service 
fund.” 
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Phoenix Gazette photo 
Phoenix, Ariz.—Sally Hernandez, Sevenson school, 
shows her poster to Deputy Fire Chief Jack Holzmer. 


SCHOOL HEALTH HELP 
. in Arecibo, Puerto Rico 


re y > 


Main project of Roosevelt Elementary School JRC 
council was fitting out the school’s emergency room. 








Charlotte, N.C.—Jeff Prather repairs Joyce Griffin's 
knee with help of first aid kit he made for nursery. 
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TONTON 


Which do you want—the swift or the sure? 


Tonton Toussant lived in the Red Moun- 
tains of Haiti with his father, Moussa, his 
mother, Douconette, and the twins, Toto and 
Bobo. 

The long hot summer was over, and the 
yams, pumpkins, corn, and potatoes were ripe. 

“Now we can sell the vegetables at market 
and have lots of gourdes and centimes to 
spend in Port-au-Prince!” cried Tonton. 

“What will you buy in Port-au-Prince, Ton- 
ton?” asked the twins. 

Tonton looked past the yellow corn and 
the orange pumpkins, down the Red Moun- 
tains to the green valley below. 

“I will buy a white pony that will race me 
to the bottom of the valley!” 

“A pony will cost many gourdes,” said 
Moussa. 





By Rose Leion 


“T will have enough with all I have saved in 
the calabash,” said Tonton. 

“A burro costs only half as much as a 
pony,” said Douconette, “‘and a burro, like our 
neighbor Jean Beaugar’s, would carry our 
vegetables to market. It could carry you up 
the Red Mountains where a pony can’t go!” 

“A burro is too slow!” said Tonton. 

“A burro is patient, and never misses a step. 
A pony might slip on our rocky mountainside 
and throw you!” 

“T want a pony!” said Tonton. 

“It is your money and your choice,” said 
Douconette. 

Early the next morning, after breakfasting 
on cassava pancakes and honey, Moussa and 
Tonton started ‘digging up the yams. When 
they had filled two baskets, each took the red 
kerchief from around his neck and twisted it 





What a fine big city 
Port-au-Prince was! 





Art by Gloria Kamen 


into a ring-like rope, then put the ring on his 
head, and the basket on top. 

Off they went to market. Down the crook- 
ed, narrow trail they walked, holding them- 
selves very straight and stiff so the baskets 
couldn’t tumble off. They were careful not to 
slip on stones or slithery clay. 

“Prend garde! Take care!” It was their 
neighbor, Jean Beaugar. He had a basket of 
yams, too, sitting on the back of his burro, 
Coucou. 

Vite! Faster, Coucou! Bonjour, Moussa, 
Tonton!” 

“Bonjour!” 

“Bonjour!” Jean Beaugar and Coucou 
passed by. 

Soon Moussa and Tonton reached the mar- 
ket place. “Come buy our yams, the best in 
the land!” 


The yams were quickly sold, and now they 
were hungry. Moussa bought two gourds filled 
with hot beans and rice, which they ate. 

Then they started the long climb home. 
Douconette was waiting for them with a deli- 
cious doucounou (vegetable stew) dinner. 

After dinner, Moussa gave Tonton his share 
of gourdes and centimes. 

“Merci!” Smiling happily, Tonton dropped 
the coins into his calabash. 

The next morning, Moussa said, “Today 
we will cut corn.” He took his machete and 
hooked it on his belt. 

“Prend garde! Take care!” warned Dou- 
conette. “The machete is very sharp!” 

Swish! went Moussa’s machete in the field. 
Down fell a stalk of corn. 

Swish! “Ow!” Down fell Moussa! “I’ve cut 
my leg, he cried to Tonton. “The machete 
slipped!” 

Tonton quickly pulled off his red kerchief 
and wrapped it around Moussa’s leg. 

“Come, father, I will help you back to the 
house.” 

“T told you to take care!” wailed Doucon- 
ette as she washed the wound. “Now who will 
harvest the crops and sell them?” 

Tonton squared his shoulders. “Don’t wor- 
ry, I will!” he said. He went back to the field. 
He ran to the pumpkins. It did not take long 
to fill a basket with pumpkins! 

But a basket of pumpkins was so heavy on 
his head! He was almost too tired to sell the 
pumpkins when he finally reached the mar- 
ket. 


At last they were sold, and Tonton hurried 
up the trail toward home. 

He met Jean Beaugar, riding on his burro, 
and told him what had happened. 

“Too bad!” said Jean, “You can never car- 
ry all those vegetables by yourself. Now, if 
you had a burro to help you. . .” 

Tonton had an idea. “Monsieur Béaugar, 
may I rent your burro, Coucou?” 

“What?” D> 
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“Please, I will pay you every day after 
market! Coucou can carry my basket with 
yours, so he will still make only one trip a 
day!” 

But when Tonton placed his basket of corn 
behind Jean’s basket of beans on Coucou’s 
back, Coucou wouldn’t budge. 

“Tt’s too much of a load on his back,” said 
Jean, “Coucou is not used to so much weight 
in one spot.” 

Sadly, Tonton hoisted his basket on top of 
the rope-ring on his head and walked straight 
and tall to market, blinking the tears away. 

“Come buy my corn, fresh-picked this 
morn!” 


After his corn was sold, Tonton wandered 
among the market stalls. He stopped at a 
stall full of clay figures. 

“Come buy my animals, see how pretty, 
they have come from a far-off city!” 

Tonton looked at a yellow clay giraffe with 
a long, spotted neck. There was a fat earthen 
pig with a curly tail. He looked at a red clay 
burro with a . .. What was that on each side 
of the burro? Why, there was a little basket 
on each side of the burro, held across his back 
by a tiny leather strap! Of course! 

The next day, using Moussa’s leather belt, 
Tonton looped his basket of potatoes on one 
side of Coucou and Jean’s basket of okra on 
the other side. 

“But will Coucou like that?” Jean asked. 

“The baskets are evenly balanced and 
should feel comfortable,” said Tonton hope- 
fully. “Come on, Coucou, please!” he begged 
softly. Coucou did not move. 

Tonton then held a carrot beneath Coucou’s 
nose. 

Coucou looked at the carrot with his great 
brown eyes. He twitched his ears. He stretched 
his neck toward the carrot. He lifted one furry 
leg. 

Crunch! he bit the carrot. Plop! he set his 
foot down. Crunch! he took another bite. 
Plop! he took another step. 
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Crunch, plop! Crunch, plop! Coucou was 
on his way! 

Every day, Tonton grew to love the little 
burro more. Coucou was so good! He stepped 
carefully over rocks and crevices. And because 
he stepped slowly, Tonton, whose head was 
now free of baskets, could turn this way and 
that to enjoy the pines and poinsettias, the 
wild banana trees and oranges, the cashew 
nuts and mangoes that he had hardly noticed 
before. 

At last the vegetables were all sold and 
Moussa’s leg had healed. The Toussants went 
to Port-au-Prince to celebrate. 

What a fine big city! Cars! Flowers! Tall 
buildings! Ladies with huge bunches of ba- 
nanas balanced on their heads! 

Moussa bought them all sweet-potato pud- 
ding, mango pie, and coconut ice cream. 

Finally, they went to the Iron Market. 
What a great huge market this was—two 
blocks long! Sheltered by an iron roof were 
food and feathers, clothes and cleavers! Soon 
Toto had a red doll. Bobo got a jumping jack. 

“But you have not enough money for your 
pony,” said Moussa to Tonton. “It cost so 
much to rent Coucou!” 

“But I have enough for a burro!” smiled 
Tonton. 

“A burro! You cannot race on a burro!” 

“Perhaps not,” said Tonton, “but burros are 
patient and faithful. They don’t gallop, but 
they are very sure-footed. They can climb 
up or down safely all over the mountains!” 


So the Toussants went back to the Red 
Mountains with a sturdy brown burro carry- 
ing their packages! 

“T will call him ‘Sunshine,’ ” smiled Ton- 
ton, “for we will climb up, up the red moun- 
tain—up toward the sun! Come on, Sun- 
shine!” 

And the sturdy little burro went plop, plop, 
plop, very carefully up the mountain, bobbing 
his head contentedly as Tonton patted his 
furry neck. e 
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ARC photo by Takaaki Uchida 


JAPAN—Flood water mark 
behind the head of Hakusui 
Primary School principal ex- 
plains gratitude of smiling 
students for their JRC gifts. 


oung America Thinks of 


One of the happiest things that can hap- 
pen to anyone is to receive a ‘‘Hello” and a 
remembrance from far away. Especially 
when disaster has made the world frighten- 
ing and lonely. The pictures on these two 
pages show just a few of the children around 
the world to whom young Americans spoke 
last year through their Junior Red Cross 
projects. The faces of your faraway friends 
tell how much they appreciated your greeting. 





KOREA—Victims of Typhoon Sarah 
receive JRC-provided underwear. 





SOUTH AFRICA—Uniformed students of Bram- 
fontein are delighted with greetings from America. 
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Johannesburg Star photo 


I the World 





SOMALIA—Happy orphanage children clutch their 
holiday gifts from British Red Cross. Other presents 
were distributed from American JRC gift boxes. 


fe : 
- 4 oe (| GREECE—Elementary school boys delve into 
eer their gift boxes to unearth their treasures. 
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Eglin Air Force Base, Fla.—School 
JRC representative Mary Grover pre- 
sents $200 check for Children’s Fund 
to Red Cross field director. Teacher- 
sponsor Grace Johnson looks on. 
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Along about now is Junior Red Cross join- 
up time in many parts of the country. When 
you enroll in Junior Red Cross, you join mil- 
lions of other American boys and girls all over 
the country and in military dependent schools 


overseas. 
Your contribution to Junior Red Cross can 
be used only for services and projects by and 


for young people. Your school’s enrollment is 
a service campaign in which you report your- 
self ready for service to other boys and girls, 
and give the money that helps to supply the 
materials on which you work during the year 
in service to others at home and abroad. 

If your enrollment time comes later in the 
year, the activities shown here may give you 
ideas for your campaign, too. 








CHILE: a snapshot 


Half the length of South America’s mountainous western 
coast, Chile is 2,635 miles long but averages only 110 miles 
in width. It ranges from the northern desert, drier 

than the Sahara, to the southern lake district, parts of 
which have 100 inches of rain a year, and on to the frigid 
reaches of the Tierra del Fuego in the Antarctic. 


Although Chile is in no place more than 221 miles wide, 

two mountain ranges run their north-south course within its 
narrow boundaries. To the east the massive bulwark of the 
Andean Cordillera forms a natural boundary between 

Chile and Argentina and Bolivia; to the west a lower 
coastal range rises sheer from the Pacific Ocean. 


Its geography makes about one-half of Chile useless for 
agriculture. The central valley, however, is very fertile, 
with vineyards and fields of wheat, barley, corn, and 
alfalfa. The seasons are the reverse of North America’s, 
with summer beginning at Christmas. 


The population of Chile is about 7,100,000, of which 

80 percent lives in the central valley. A Pan American Union 
guidebook to the country states: “Today’s Chilean 
population was born out of fusion of the Spanish settlers 
with Indians of the noble Araucanian race—a warlike 
people who would not bow to Spanish rule.” However, many 
English, Irish, and North American volunteers came 

to Chile during that country’s wars of independence and 
stayed to found Chilean families. This is reflected in the 
blending of Spanish and Anglo-Saxon names such as 
Bernardo O’Higgins and Benjamin Vicufia 

Mackenna (both national heroes). 


Magellan saw the coast of Chile in 1520 after navigating 
the straits that today bear his name. The Spanish 
conquerors settled first at Santiago, today’s capital, and later 
built other cities in the Central Valley, among them 
Concepcién and Valdivia. Settlement was not easy; it was 
250 years before settlers and the Indians made final peace. 


Chile became independent of Spain in the early nineteenth 
century. The first Chilean national congress met on 

July 4, 1811. The last battle for Chilean independence 

took place in April 1818. 

Today Chile is one of the leading industrial nations in 
South America. It is the world’s only producer of 

natural nitrate of sodium, an important fertilizer. In copper 
production Chile ranks second only to the United States. 
Coal mining and steel mills add to the industrial 

output. The average laborer earns about $1 a day. A farm 
laborer works for 60 cents a day, but shares in the 

crops, and a white collar worker such as a bank clerk 

earns about $90 a month. A very rough indication of 

living costs is the cost of a good poncho, a common type of 
outer garment in southern Chile. This blanket-type 
waterproof cloak, made of untreated wool, costs about $25. 


Disaster area shown in red. 
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“ ..a street full of houses 


with just the house fronts standing 
and doors leading to nothingness, 


people living in rubble 


that represents their home...” 


T 6:15 a.m. last May 21, the people of south- 

ern Chile were slammed awake into heaving, 

roaring chaos. It was the beginning of a week of 
terror. 

In that time came two major tremors, both be- 
tween 7 and 8 on the scale of 10 by which earth- 
quake intensity is measured. There were countless 
lighter shakings. A tidal (seismic) wave over- 
whelmed scores of coastline villages. Five vol- 
canoes burst into eruption. Islands vanished, new 
ones appeared. Landslides roared down mountain- 
sides. The toll in lives rose toward 5,000. 

All available resources in Chile were turned 
through the Chilean government and Red Cross 
to help the people in the stricken area. An appeal 
from the Chilean Red Cross to the League of Red 
Cross Societies began a world-wide Red Cross aid 
effort in which 53 Red Cross societies have taken 
part. Here in the United States, President Eisen- 
hower set government machinery in operation to 
help Chile and appointed Alfred M. Gruenther, 
President of the American Red Cross, to coordi- 
nate assistance from voluntary organizations. 

The entire operation was planned for maximum 
help to Chileans in helping themselves. No item 
was appealed for in this country or sent to Chile 
that was not specifically asked by Chilean authori- 
ties. All American Red Cross assistance was sent 
direct to the Chilean Red Cross. The American 
Red Cross sent a team of disaster specialists that 
remained in Chile for two months, until the emer- 
gency period ended. One member of the team 
served as delegate of the League of Red Cross 
Societies. Another member was Fred Sigerist, Di- 
rector of Junior Red Cross in Pacific Area, who 
is fluent in Spanish and had previously worked 
with the Chilean Red Cross as a League repre- 
sentative. The youth and educational assistance 
detailed on the next page has been extended largely 
on Mr. Sigerist’s recommendations, drawn up as 
a result of extensive consultation and survey in 
Chile. 

In late July, two high school Red Cross mem- 
bers studying Latin American Red Cross societies 
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Rose Lee and Sam (2d and 3d from right) greet high 
school students at the Education Ministry in Santiago. 


as members of Project IV of this year’s Interna- 
tional Study Visit Program spent several days in 
Chile with Mr. Sigerist to meet Chilean Red Cross 
workers and youth, observe the Chilean aid pro- 
gram in operation, and see some of the disaster 
area. Rose Lee Gross of Ventnor, N. J., and Sam 
Simpson of San Antonio, Texas, reported that they 
were shocked by the destruction, deeply impressed 
by the smooth-running assistance operation (which 
is being conducted entirely by Chileans), and in- 
spired by the spirit of the Chilean people. 

Rose wrote from Concepcion, “Perhaps the 
most tragic aspect of a quake like this is that one 
must completely demolish and rebuild. Heaps of 
rubble grimly testified to this. But buildings were 
not what impressed us most. It was the people.” 
The way in which they had taken the blow was 
magnificent, Sam wrote. “They realized that there 
was no use ‘crying over spilt milk,’ and they were 
all-out to do their best in working back into the 
stride so viciously broken by the earthquake.” 
Rose recalled visiting Chilean Red Cross head- 
quarters in Concepcion: “We stood in what was 
once the Red Cross building, now a roofless, one- 
story shambles. But even so, it was full of the 
work going on—Red Crossers everywhere passing 
out the necessary supplies which were stored in 
abundance there . . . Boxes of supplies proudly 
bore testament to their origin; everywhere was 
evidence of the internationality of the Red Cross.” 
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what we've done and 
are doing for 
youth and schools in Chile 


1. Beginning 


Cash contribution at end of May to Chilean Red 
Cross for on-the-spot children and youth emergency 
aid: $10,000. 


10,000 Junior Red Cross gift boxes, shipped June 
6, to let Chilean children know of their North Ameri- 
can friends’ concern. Approx. cost: $20,000. 


150 school chests, shipped in June and early July, 
to help schools return to operation. Approx. cost: 
$15,000. 


2. Youth-to-Youth Help 
—Summer Project 


84 chapters across the nation obtained these school 
and recreation supplies: 16,000 scratch pads, 16,000 
ball-point pens, 4,800 bound notebooks, 1,600 Span- 
ish-English dictionaries, 1,600 soccer balls, 1,600 
basketballs, 320 ball inflators. At this writing (mid- 
August), shipment of these is under way. Est. cost: 
$21,600. 


3. Special Projects 

(These are the special projects approved by August 
15. Rehabilitation needs in Chile continue under 
study, and others may be added.) 


150 school assistance units, containing basic educa- 
tional supplies, health and sanitation supplies, main- 
tenance and repair tools and supplies, recreational 
supplies. Designed for the use of one classroom for 
1 year. Shipping case converts to classroom bookcase 
or storage cabinet. Est. cost: $30,000. 

100 kindergarten sets, being designed with the ad- 
vice of kindergarten experts of the Association for 


Childhood Education International. To contain trans- 
portation toys, dolls, miniature blackboards with 
chalk, toy home utensils, child-size tools, tempera 
paint and brushes, and other items. Est. cost: $5,000. 


UNIVERSITY PROJECT: To enable the Chilean Red 
Cross to assist 400 university students who, because 
of the disaster effects on their families, would other- 
wise be unable to continue their schooling. Each 
student will receive $15 a month for 5 months to 
meet his personal needs. Sent to the Chilean Red 
Cross for this purpose: $30,000. 


CHRISTMAS-IN-CHILE PROJECT: 100,000 special 
Christmas gift bags, half designed for boys, half for 
girls. To contain about 20 personal care, educational, 
and recreational items. Assembly will be by 10-20 
Red Cross chapters. Target shipment date, November 
1. Also, 50,000 gift boxes. Est. cost: $400,000. 


YOUTH ROOMs: Sent to the Chilean Red Cross for 
Red Cross youth rooms in the earthquake area: 
$10,000. 


WOODWORKING TOOLS AND SEWING MACHINES FOR 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS: Details on this project not 
yet fully worked out at press time. Est. cost: $20,000. 


It is expected that the projects listed will cost about 
$600,000 when final shipping and warehouse charges 
are included. Most of this cost will be drawn from 
contributions to the American Red Cross during this 
past summer’s special disaster appeal for Chilean as- 
sistance. The very generous response to the appeal 
has made it unnecessary to draw extensively on the 
Children’s Fund for the projects listed, and that fund 
continues applied to various other domestic and over- 
seas projects benefiting children and youth. 





Special insert . . . may be removed for bulletin board or other display. 
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Allen Hawkins photo 


Cleavenger photo 


Pasadena, Calif.—Hamilton School JRC council 

gives assembly program to tell how Junior Red 

Cross members help other children at home and 

overseas. Teachers also found enrollment time good 

chance for practical lessons in arithmetic, writing, <3 

reading. Fort Smith, Ark.—John Maestri, Linda Sisk, Judy 
Billingsley, Betsy Edwards went to each Rogers 
School room to tell what Junior Red Cross does. 
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Schenectady, N.Y.— Draper 
School members know Junior 
Red Cross contributions can 
be used only for projects by 
and for young people. They 
always sign up 100 per cent. 


Tucson, Ariz.—Richey School members 
made a poster report of their JRC projects 
and displayed it during the enrollment. 





THE GHOST WHO 


COULDN'T SAY “Wooo!” 





You have to know the language before you can 
do a good job of haunting. 

Gilly Ghost walked slowly along the dusty 
road. When he came to Farmer Perkins’ fence, 
he stopped. Then he floated up to the top 
rail, sat down, and began to cry. 

“What’s the matter, Gilly Ghost?” asked 
a voice. 

Gilly Ghost looked down. There stood Polly 
Pig, gazing at him. 

“Oh, Polly,” said Gilly Ghost, “I’m so un- 
happy! Tonight is Halloween, and I can’t 
say—that word!” 

“What word?” asked Polly Pig. 
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By Thomasina Weber 


“The word all ghosts say when they go out 
haunting on Halloween,” said Gilly. 

Polly Pig giggled. “Ill be glad to teach 
you,” she said. 

“Polly, you are a real friend!” 

“Now, listen, Gilly.” Polly lifted her head 
and spoke out clearly: “Oink! Oink!” 

“No, Polly, that isn’t the ghost word,” said 
Gilly sadly. 

“Of course it isn’t!” said another voice. 
“Such a silly pig!’ It was old Thomas Turkey. 

Thomas Turkey looked sourly at Gilly 
Ghost. “And such a silly ghost, not knowing 
how to say such an important word.” 
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Gilly Ghost looked down from his perch on the top rail and saw Polly Pig. 


Gilly hung his head in shame. “You're 
right,” he said. “I can’t go out haunting if I 
can’t say—that word.” 

“Well, I'll teach you,” said Thomas Tur- 
key. 

“Oh, thank you!” cried Gilly Ghost. 

Thomas Turkey drew himself up tall and 
ruffled his feathers proudly. “The word is— 
Gobble! Gobble! Gobble!” 

Gilly Ghost shook his head. “I’m sorry, but 
that is not the ghost word, either.” 

“T can teach you the word,” said Wilbur 
Whippoorwill as he settled on the fence rail 
beside Gilly. 


“You can?” 

Wilbur cleared his throat and said, in a 
soft, gentle tone, “Whip-poor-will!” 

Gilly Ghost sighed. “That isn’t the ghost 
word, Wilbur.” 

“IT know someone who will teach you the 
word,” said Wilbur. “He knows everything!” 

““Who-oo-00?” said a deep voice. 

“That’s it! That’s it!” cried Gilly Ghost as 
Mr. Owl flew out of the oak tree. 

“That’s what?” asked Mr. Owl. 

“The ghost word! The one I can’t say! You 
just said it.” 

“You mean ‘Who-oo-00?’ ” asked Mr. Owl. 
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THE GHOST WHO COULDN'T SAY W000! 


Continued 


“Yes!” cried Gilly Ghost. “Oh, Mr. Owl, 
will you teach me to say that word?” 

“Of course I will. Now, watch me very 
closely.” 

So Gilly Ghost watched Mr. Owl. Then he 
rounded his mouth into a big O and squeezed 
it down into a tight little o. He closed his 


“Wonderful!” cried Mr. Owl. “Now, do it 
again.” 

While Gilly Ghost practiced, Polly Pig, 
Thomas Turkey and Wilbur Whippoorwill 
kept very quiet. They watched and listened. 

Just then Miss Witch came sailing by on 
her broomstick. Gilly Ghost stretched up on 


Miss Witch turned her broomstick around 
and came right up to Gilly Ghost. She stared 


at him with her red eyes. 
“Gilly Ghost,” she said loudly, “that is the 


They flew into the magic night. 
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best ‘Wooo’ I have heard tonight. I am very 
proud of you. Hop on my broomstick and I 
will take you out to haunt with the other 
ghosts.” 

Gilly Ghost slid onto the broomstick. 
“Thank you for the lesson, Mr. Owl,” he said 
happily. 

Then Polly Pig, Thomas Turkey and Wil- 
bur Whippoorwill, all together, lifted their 


voices and wailed, ‘““Wooooo00000!!!!! Wooo- 
0000000!!!!! We’ve learned to Woooo000000, 
too!” 


Miss Witch laughed with a high, sharp 
cackle. “Anything can happen on Halloween!” 
she shrieked. “It’s a magic night!’ And, point- 
ing her long, bony fingers at them, she kicked 
her broomstick. 

Gilly Ghost turned to wave goodbye to his 
friends, but they were not there. Instead, they 
were floating through the air right behind the 
broomstick, howling like real ghosts. 

“We’re going haunting, too!” they sang. 

And they all sailed together out into the 
magic Halloween night. * 


Illustrated by George Wilde 














THE LOOK OF OCTOBER 


as seen by young poets around the country 


Autumn 


Autumn is the time of year 

When the leaves are turning brown, 
Waiting for the wind to blow 

To make them come tumbling down. 


Autumn, too, is harvest time, 
Stores are full of pumpkins round, 
Grapes and apples fill the bins, 
Fruit is falling on the ground. 


Autumn is the time of year 


When spooks and goblins come on the run. 


They seem to be all shapes and sizes, 
And “trick or treat” is their fun. 


—Bob Williams 


Ramona School, Alhambra, Calif. 


The Desert 


The desert is a place to behold, 
With mysteries yet untold. 

It is always so calm and dry; 
At night it watches the sky. 


Water is more precious than gold, 
By prospectors we have been told; 
Home of lizards, snakes, and birds, 
Once buffaloes roamed it in herds. 


Some day it will meet its doom 
And no longer be a place of gloom. 
Dams will water the thirsty land 
And make gardens out of the sand. 


—Dwayne Martin 
McCoy School, Aztec, N. Mex. 


Down in the Meadow 


Down in the meadow where the cows eat hay, 

Down in the meadow where the grasshoppers 
play, 

Down in the meadow where it rained all night, 

Down in the meadow I flew my kite. 


—John Gussman 
Oak View School, Silver Springs, Md. 


Autumn Poem 


The air is growing chilly, 

The leaves are dry and brown; 
And from the twigs and branches, 
The sap is running down. 


The squirrel has filled his storehouse, 
The bees have sought the hive; 

The turtle in his mud bed 

Scarce seems to be alive. 


—Elijah James Hulin Il 
East Point School, East Point, Ga. 


Autumn 


The morns are brisker than they were; 
The leaves no longer green, 
The nuts getting browner, 
The rose nowhere is seen. 
The maple wears a brighter scarf, 
The field a scarlet gown, 
And I put on an overcoat 
When I walk into town. 


—Walter Gray 
Public School 13, Bronx, N.Y. 
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First U.S. National Monument, Devil's Tower in Wyoming is the remnant of an ancient volcano. 


The Mountains Go Up 


Mountains, too, grow—over millions of years. This 
article tells how. 


One of the most fascinating sciences man 
has developed is geology, which deals with 
the earth’s surface or crust. It is this science 
that tells us how mountains are formed. 

Many people take mountains for granted, 
without thinking about how they came to be. 
People who like mountains may think of them 
as places of great beauty. They know that 
mountains contain great treasures in the form 
of valuable minerals such as gold, silver, and 
copper. They know, too, that mountains are 
the home of many forms of wildlife such as 
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National Park Service photo 


By Mark Boesch 


mountain goats and sheep, or the giant grizzly 
bears and the magnificant American elk or 
Wapiti, for which the mountains are the last 
haven. Mountains contain some of the great 
forests of the world. 

Other people like mountains less. They con- 
sider them barriers to progress. It is difficult 
to build roads across them. They are hostile 
regions because of their long winters and their 
deep-piling snows. And sometimes they in- 
fluence the climate unfavorably by robbing 
the clouds of moisture and leaving the adja- 
cent lowlands parched. 

The geologist thinks of mountains in an- 





other way, as storehouses of knowledge rather 
than treasure. Geologists have learned much 
about how mountains are formed. They recog- 
nize different types of mountains, to which 
they have given different names. We will take 
these up one by one. 


First there are the folded mountains. We 
still do not know exactly how this type is 
formed, except that they are caused by com- 
pression. The mystery is, what kind of com- 
pression causes the earth to fold into moun- 
tains? Some think the compression comes 
about by the cooling of the molten material of 


U.S. Geological Survey photo 


Kilavea volcano in Hawaii in 
eruption. This is mountain 
building in action. Volcanic 
dust-and-ash clouds like 
this one can rise into the 
stratosphere, spread dust 
over thousands of miles. 





the earth. Others think the compression is 
caused by the settling of the hard material of 
the earth towards the center of its core. The 
folded mountains make up the greatest moun- 
tain systems in the world. They include the 
magnificent mountains of Switzerland, and 
the Appalachian and Rocky Mountains in 
America. 

A second type is the fault block moun- 
tains. These are formed when great breaks oc- 
cur in the crust of the earth. When these 
breaks or fractures occur, portions of the 
earth’s surface drop many thousands of feet. 


The elevated portions become mountains. 
Continued on page 26 
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The Mountains Go Up 


Continued 


This type is not as common as the first type, 
but we have examples of fault block moun- 
tains in our country in western Utah, Nevada, 
and eastern California. 

A third, and perhaps most familiar, type is 
the volcanic mountains. Nearly everyone 
knows how volcanic mountains are formed. 
When a volcano erupts it throws huge quan- 
tities of ash and molten lava high into the air, 
and when this descends, it covers the ground. 
As layer after layer of ash and lava pile up, 
high mountains may form. Some volcanoes 
are explosive. When they erupt, terrific gas 
pressures below the surface of the earth are 
released through a vent in the crust of the 
earth. Out of this vent pours molten rock, 
which we call lava. Volcanoes, which may 
occur on flat, level ground, often form spec- 


tacular mountains. Examples of beautiful vol- 
canic mountains are Mt. Hood in Oregon and 
Mt. Shasta in California. The Mt. Taylor re- 
gion of New Mexico is still another example. 
This was once an area of intense volcanic ac- 
tion, and in the long process of erosion follow- 
ing the extinction of volcanic activity, valleys 
formed, leaving lofty mountain elevations. 

The fourth and last type is residual moun- 
tains. These are formed when great areas of 
the earth’s crust are lifted up slowly and even- 
ly to form high plateaus. Again, the forces of 
erosion work slowly but surely to change the 
smooth appearance of the country, leaving the 
higher, harder surfaces standing as mountains. 
The best example of this type in America is 
the Colorado plateau region. 

The geologist does not take mountains for 
granted. Each mountain, and in fact, each 
mountain range, is different for him. He 
studies how such a lofty mountain as Pike’s 


National Park Service photo 





Brand-new mountains in geologic time, Wyoming's Grand Tetons have risen along deep crack in Earth's crust. 
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John G. Valence photo 





Delaware River Water Gap, created by deep downward folding of rising mountains. 
Result is river flowing across a mountain range (the Columbia River does, too). 


Peak in Colorado is formed. The forces of 
erosion, such as wind and water, which have 
worn down the country surrounding Pike’s 
Peak, had less effect on this great mountain 
because it is composed of hard granite. The 
same thing is true of the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire, whose rocky peaks stand out 
boldly as an example of resistance to erosion. 
And the same thing is true of the many mag- 
nificent peaks found in our new state of Alas- 
ka. 

The geologist knows that the Rockies are 
comparatively new mountains, where the for- 
ces of erosion are still at work carving out the 
country. The Adirondacks are much older 
mountains, as their lower, more rounded tops 
and their more gradual slopes tell a geologist. 
Here the forces of erosion have been at work 
for a much longer period. 

The geologist learns how to identify dif- 
ferent types of rock. This helps to chart the 
paths of the glaciers, those gigantic moving 
ice fields which carried along great chunks of 
the earth and deposited them in massive lay- 
ers that became plateaus and mountains. 
When he recognizes volcanic rock, the stu- 


dent of geology knows where ancient vol- 
canoes once worked. And from rock strata and 
formation, he is able to reconstruct in his 
mind just how the various mountains were 
formed, which type of mountains they repre- 
sent, even something about their age. 

Geology is a fascinating science with much 
still to be learned about it. Learning how 
mountains are formed helps us to become all 
the more interested in the world in which 
we live. 

(In a later issue this year, Mr. Boesch will tell 
how mountains are worn down.) e 





Answers to Puzzle on Page 31 


Across Down 
1. chase 1. chimney 
6. heron 2. he 
7. my 3. arm 
9. el 4. so 
10. nerve 5. endless 
11. get 8. yet 
12. ask 9. Eva 
14, bay 11. gate 
16. set 13. keys 
18. at 14. barns 
19. pea 15. we 
21. ye 17. teens 
22. real 19. plant 
23. lose 20. alley 
24. all 26. to 
25. stun 28. do 
27. ends 30. our 
29. toy 31. up 
33. pared 32. ad 
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“'Tis wasteful foolishness 
to throw away good 
appleseeds,”’ he said 
politely. 
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A legend comes real for Josh and his family. 


“Johnny Appleseed.” Josh could remember 
the first time he had heard the name. He 
and Ma and Pa and Milly had been pioneer- 
ing for a homestead. For weeks they had 
fought brush and briar in the wild Ohio coun- 
try. Suddenly they had come upon a bald spot 
on a hilltop. In its very middle grew an ap- 
ple tree loaded with ripe September fruit. 

“If it ain’t a Johnny Appleseed tree!” Pa 
had said. “The ‘unseen friend of the pioneer’ 
has been here afore us.” 

Josh and Milly teased Pa to tell them about 
the man with the strange name. But first 
there was a spring to find. They found one, 
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Apple Seeds 


oe 


By Helen Reeder Cross 


praise be, at the foot of the hill. Next there 
was a cabin to raise. That had been back- 
breaking work. 

Josh and Milly had stacked the fieldstones 
for the chimney, plastering them with mud, 
the way a swallow does its nest. Ma had 
stuffed fresh mattresses, while Pa carpentered 
a table and two benches. Then they had har- 
vested the apples. Milly and Ma had sliced 
them by the peck. They strung the slices from 
the cabin rafters for applesauce, come winter. 

It was too busy a time for stories. Later. 
on winter nights before the fire, Pa told the 
children about Johnny Appleseed, unseen 
friend of the pioneer. It became their favorite 
tale. 











His real name was John Chapman. He was 
born in Massachusetts in 1774. When still a 
boy, John had left home and started west into 
Pennsylvania and then Ohio, among the first 
of the pioneers. 

John Chapman was different from other 
people, somehow. For one thing, he gave nev- 
er a thought to his own comfort. For another, 
he had “a way” with man and bird and beast. 
Even the wildest animal did him no harm. 

“It may be,” Pa said thoughtfully, “be- 
cause he thinks of others. He picks a likely 
spot for a cabin and plants an apple tree there. 
Not for himself, but for the next pioneer who 
comes that way.” 

“He did that for us,” Ma said. She looked 
up at the dried apple slices hanging from the 
rafters. Thanks to Appleseed John, her fami- 
ly would be well fed all winter. 

“Tell us how he dresses,” Millie begged. 

“He cares never a fig for his clothes,” Pa 
told them. “But I’ve heard tell that he is 
mighty proud of a shirt made him by Mistress 
Smith, back at the fort. It was sewed from 
rough flour sacks, with the label, ‘Sandusky 
Mills’ in red letters across the front.” 

“On his head he wears a rusty saucepan in- 
stead of a proper cap made from a coonskin,” 
Josh added. By now he knew Johnny Apple- 
seed’s story by heart. He could imagine the 
saucepan handle sticking out behind, like a 
stiff tail. He smiled to think of it. 

That rusty pan did double duty. It was both 
headgear and cooking pot. Josh wondered 
what he found to cook in it, with no vegetable 
patch of his own. Not apples, for he never 
stayed long enough to taste the harvest from 
his own trees. 


“Ts it true, Pa, that Appleseed John doesn’t 
hold with eating meat? That he will not taste 
a squirrel stew or a rabbit pie?” Josh asked, 
marveling. 

“So they say,” Pa nodded soberly. “The 
wild animals are all God’s critters, to hear him 
tell it. So he lives on berries and nuts and fox 





grapes. On a stray potato or a meal cake, 
when he is lucky.” 

It saddened Milly and Ma to think of the 
lonely man—perhaps cold and hungry this 
minute. 

“It would give me sweet pleasure to feed 
the fellow a proper meal,” Ma said. “An ap- 
ple cobbler made from the fruit of his own 
tree. Our apples would taste sweeter to our 
own tongues, could we share them with him.” 


Spring came, bringing a pink and white 
cloud of blossoms to the tree by the cabin 
door. Summer brought long hot days. Tiny 
green apples on the tree seemed to grow big- 
ger by the minute. Another September came, 
and with it a new apple harvest. 

“God be praised for Johnny Appleseed!” 
said Pa as he stored sweet, juicy apples in 
the cellar hole. 

“Blessings on good Appleseed John!” Ma 
said as she baked to her heart’s content—pies 
and dumplings and cobblers, all sweet with 
maple sugar. There was nothing skimpity 
about Ma’s cooking. 

One golden afternoon Josh and Milly sat 
together on the stoop. All day long they had 
strung apple slices for winter use. They ate ap- 
ples, too, as they worked. To while away the 
time, Josh threw the cores spinning into the 
air and down the hill. Each went a little far- 
ther than the last. One landed on the very 
edge of the clearing. 

Suddenly, without a sound of warning, the 
bushes parted and a strange figure stepped 
out. The man’s face was as wrinkled and 
weathered as the skin on an old apple. His 
clothes were ragged, his feet bare. Over his 
shoulder hung a sack. As Josh and Milly 
watched, tongue-tied, the man stooped, picked 
up an apple core, then came toward them up 
the hill. 

When he leaned over, Milly noticed the stiff 
“tail” of his cap. It stuck out straight behind 
the man’s head. 

“Why, that’s Johnny Appleseed!” Milly 
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Continued 


Apple Seeds 


whispered to Josh. “See, his cap is a saucepan 
turned upside down, just like Pa told us.” She 
ran to tell Ma about their visitor. 

Appleseed John stopped in front of Josh. 
He held out the apple core. 

“Forgive me, lad,” he said politely, “but 
‘tis wasteful foolishness to throw away good 
apple seeds. Enough for a whole new orchard 
you have tossed down the hill in idle play.” 
Josh blushed but could not be angry at the 
gentle voice of the stranger. At last he mind- 
ed his manners. 

“Come in, sir,” he invited Johnny Apple- 
seed. “It will pleasure my Ma to meet you.” 

It was a time to remember. Any guest was 
welcome in the lonely wilderness country. 
Johnny Appleseed was the prize guest of all. 

Ma outdid herself with the dinner. There 
was corn cake dripping with fresh apple but- 
ter. There were cabbage and turnip greens 
from her vegetable patch. And apple pie fit 
for a king to top it off. 

Supper finished, Johnny Appleseed stretch- 
ed himself out on the hearth. 

“Tell us of your journeys,” Pa invited him. 
So the visitor told of tramping many miles 
into unsettled country, almost to faraway In- 
diana. All along his path he had planted apple 
seeds and seedlings. 

“In a few years they will be strong young 
trees,” Johnny Appleseed’s eyes shone as he 
said it. “Ready with fruit for the pioneer who 
finds them.” 


He was on his way east now, Appleseed 
John told them, to the cider mills on the Lick- 
ing River. There he would fill his sack with 
fresh seeds. Then, come a new spring, he 
would set his face to the west again, for new 
planting and to prune his young growing trees. 

“They say you carry more than seeds in 
your bag,” Milly said at last. “I have heard 
tell that it is full of stories, too.” 

Johnny Appleseed smiled. Then, one by 
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one, he pulled the stories from his memory. 
News about pioneer families. Stories about In- 
dians, some friendly, some enemy to the white 
man. And the stories Milly liked best, about 
his animal neighbors. 

He told of bears who had led him to bee 
trees. Raccoons who had shared their hollow 
log with him on a wild winter night. Of a tiny 
dapple-skinned fawn with a broken leg. Ap- 
pleseed John had left this little creature with a 
pioneer girl just Milly’s age, to tend it. 

When the stories were done, the fire burned 
low and the stars were high. Then Johnny 
Appleseed pulled his tattered Bible from un- 
der the saucepan hat. (What:a safe place for 
keeping it dry, Josh thought. And a third use 
for that rusty saucepan.) Then he read to 
the family. Words from the Bible which he 
called “fresh news from heaven.” 

When their guest went on his lonely way in 
the morning, Ma saw to it that one of her 
pies rested in the bottom of the sack. Pa stuff- 
ed Johnny Appleseed’s pockets with choice 
apples. Milly gave him a pair of warm stock- 
ings she had knitted. 

Josh had slipped outside before breakfast. 
He gathered his apple cores from the day be- 
fore and plucked the seeds from each. 

“Here, sir,” he told Appleseed John. “Put 
these in your sack. And plant them for me, 
please, as you go.” 

“T will come again,” the old man called 
from the edge of the wilderness. “Next spring 
I will come this way again.” 

They watched him vanish into the forest. 

“Someday,” Milly said, “we will tell our 
children that we saw him.” 

“And that we ate his apples,” Josh added, 
as he bit into a juicy one. e 


Ilustrated by William Hutchinson 
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This owl, as he waits for Halloween, 
Says, “WHO can fill these puzzle words in?” 


a OT 


To say a question 


(Answers on page 27) 


ACROSS DOWN 
- To pursue 1. Object through which fireplace smoke 
. Large bird that likes the water escapes 
. Belonging to me 2. Him 
. Elevation (abbr.) 3. A limb of the body 
. Boldness 4. Like; as 

To obtain 5. Having no ending 
8. Up until now 


A curve or recess in the seashore 9. Girl's name 

To put in place 11. Opening through a fence 

N 13. Objects used to open locks 
ear 

re 14. Buildings for farm animals 

in ‘ 15. You and | 

Old way of writing “YOU” 

i eisai 17. Years of age from 13 to 19 
ee 19. Grows in the ground 

To fail to win 20. Narrow street 

Every bit 26. Toward 

To strike senseless 28. To perform 

Finishes 30. Belonging to us 

Something a child plays with 31. Opposite of DOWN” 

Peeled off the skin of something 32. Advertisement (abbr.) 





Queen Isabella 


The King 


And Queen 
Who Helped 
Columbus 


Each October brings with many maga- 
zines a picture of Christopher Columbus, 
his ships, or an event during his journey of 
discovery to the New World. But rarely seen 
are pictures of King Ferdinand and Queen 
Isabella, the Spanish rulers who made his 
journey possible. Through the courtesy of 
the Library of Congress, we are able to pre- 
sent portraits of Columbus’ royal patrons. 

To Ferdinand and Isabella, Columbus 
(or Cristobal Colon, as they knew him) was 
a slightly bothersome man with an idea. He 
pestered them for the better part of 10 
years to give him money and ships so he 
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King Ferdinand 


could sail westward to Asia. The idea that 
the world was round was not generally be- 
lieved at the time. Moreover, Ferdinand and 
Isabella had work to do that was more im- 
portant to them than sending someone off 
to the “edge of the world.” They were 
fighting to free Spain of the Moors who had 
ruled much of the country for 500 years, 
and they were also fighting to join several 
kingdoms together in the Spain we know 
today. Only after this work was largely com- 
pleted (also in 1492) did they feel them- 
selves able to take a chance on Columbus’ 
history-making idea. 





